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The Coal Strike 


Upon the expiration of their contract on April 1, 1935, 
the bituminous coal miners were asked by President 
Roosevelt to continue working under it until June 16. 
The hope was that the Guffey bill would be enacted in 
time to provide new organization for adjusting labor 
matters. However, it was necessary to extend the con- 
tract on four other occasions and September 22 was 
finally set as the dead line. 

Although the Guffey bill became a law on August 30, 
there is no provision in it which relieves the coal miners 
from negotiating a new contract by collective bargaining. 
The miners demanded a six hour day and a five day 
week in place of the seven hour day and five day week 
in order to increase the number of jobs and employment. 
They also demanded an increase of 15 cents in tonnage 
rates, a 15 per cent increase in yardage and “dead-work” 
rates, and an increase of 50 cents a day for workers paid 
by the day and the month. 

After much bickering and after the union had compro- 
mised its demands, so that there was a difference of only 
three or four cents a ton between the demands of the 
parties, and the union had indicated its willingness to 
continue the 35 hour week, the operators allowed the zero 
hour (September 22) to pass without an agreement. The 
miners ceased work. 


It is said that the operators expected the President to 
ask for another postponement and when this did not 
happen they were caught unawares, having failed to make 
the usual request for “maintenance men” to guard the 
mines against flooding, fire and fall of rock, and to keep 
the ventilation systems going. In any event the fact 
that over 400,000 miners ceased work and that even the 
“captive mines” (owned by steel concerns and other users 
of the coal which they produce) were closed seems to 
have hastened an agreement so that the strike lasted only 
four days. Furthermore, winter is approaching, the most 
favorable time to get concessions quickly by a strike. 


The new contract provides for a 35 hour week, an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day for daily and monthly workers, 
approximately 10 per cent increase in tonnage rates, and 
10 per cent increase for yardage and “dead-work.” Since 
miners rarely have work for as much as 200 days per 
year their annual earnings are low even for those whose 
piece rates are relatively high. In December, 1933, an 
NRA study showed that 122,989 piece workers in mines 
averaged $4.53 per day and about $685 a year. The wage 
increase in March, 1934, brought the average up to about 
$806 and the miners’ demands would have increased it to 
about $935. It is estimated that the new agreement will 


make the average annual income per worker about $900 
but it will also be greatly affected by the number of days 
worked. In all probability it will be far below the fre- 
quently estimated budget of $1,600 necessary to keep a 
family on a subsistence level. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the struggle by 
the miners to improve their conditions is the demonstra- 
tion that sufficient numbers of the workers stood together 
to bring the industry practically to a standstill. This was 
accomplished through membership in an industrial union 
including all workers in and about the mines, making it 
one of the most powerful unions (if not the most power- 
ful) in the country. It was a victory that no craft union 
has been able to duplicate. The result may have influence 
in the struggle between craft and industrial unions in the 
coming American Federation of Labor convention. 

At present the craft unions have a majority in voting 
power. Their ability to make policy largely accounts 
for the failure of efforts to organize the workers in the 
steel, automobile, rubber and other mass production in- 
dustries controlled by a few large corporations. In suck 
industries the rank and file of craftsmen might agree to 
the formation of an industrial union including all workers, 
but the officials of craft unions jealously guard their 
jurisdiction over the various crafts. The amalgamation 
of crafts might well mean the transfer of power in the 
A. F. of L. to a new set of labor leaders. It is a question 
whether the American labor movement can move forward 
much if conflict within the A. F. of L. hinders the forma- 
tion of industrial unions. If the development of such 
unions is the great need for the further advance of 
organized labor, those who favor industrial unionism may 
find it necessary to split with the A. F. of L. and form a 
federation by themselves. 


The Government as Banker 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation reported on 
September 9 that loan authorizations on August 31 totaled 
$10,080,523,441. Of this total, applications for $888,411,- 
500 were cancelled, and $875,692,881 remains available 
for applicants and banks offering preferred stocks and 
capital notes. 

Actual cash disbursement totaled $7,671,183,280, of 
which $2,986,929,321 has been repaid. To various gov- 
ernment establishments $731,472,423 has been disbursed 
as authorized by statutes. Disbursements for relief were 
$1,299,983,488, including $299,984,999 advanced directly 
to the states by R.F.C., $499,998,489 to states upon certi- 
fication by the relief administrator, and $500,000,000 to 
the relief administrator under the provisions of the 1935 
Emergency Appropriation Act. 
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To private borrowers $5,631,256,075 has been advanced, 
of which $2,984,565,720, or 53 per cent, has been repaid. 
That the government has been a banker for the banks is 
indicated by the fact that they have been the largest 
single group of borrowers. They received $1,904,772,194, 
of which $1,454,630,759, or 76 per cent, has been repaid. 
Authorizations to banks totaled $2,381,867,633, and $121,- 
700,489 remains uncancelled and available to applicants. 
For the purchase of preferred stock, capital notes and 
debentures in 6,929 banks, $1,233,982,350 was authorized 
and $28,227,455 for 1,114 loans secured by preferred 
stock, or a total of $1,262,209,805 in aid to 7,201 different 
banks. Of this amount $105,767,090 was cancelled or 
withdrawn and $129,784,130 remains available. 

Loans to 2,646 closed banks, authorized for distribution 
to depositors, totaled $1,133,643,688. Of this amount 
$175,166,886 was cancelled or withdrawn and $109,979,- 
106 is available to the borrowers. A total of $848,497,695 
was disbursed and $549,662,397 has been repaid. 

During the depression the government has borrowed 
about $13,000,000,000. The recent Treasury statement 
indicates that the government possesses assets of $11,- 
416,965,187, of which loans represent $8,147,398,644 ; 
stocks in banks, etc., $876,855,896; real estate, etc., $153,- 
879,873, and “other investments” $860,516,584. Of the 
loans, those totaling $6,180,383,331 were made through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Federal 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the Federal Land 
Banks. Furthermore, $1,471,176,696 has been loaned on 
public works to states and municipalities, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, and the federal intermediate credit banks. These 
loans amount to more than the total loans of the banks 
in the federal reserve system. 

Thus the government is a leading banker. One impor- 
tant question is, How much will it realize on the loans 
it has made? The government will have to make good 
on its borrowings and the greater the deficit on the loans 
it has made the greater the amount that will have to be 
made up by taxation. The losses will represent the price 
the general run of taxpayers will pay for the use of 
government credit to save those in financial distress. 


Resources and Distribution 


In affirming British support of the League of Nations 
when he addressed the League’s Assembly at Geneva on 
September 11, Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, made the statement that such support is profoundly 
sincere. While this sincerity springs, he admitted, from 
enlightened self-interest, it springs also from enlightened 
interest in what the majority of the British people “believe 
to be best for all.” The illustration which he used to 
explain the term, “enlightened self-interest” is a notable 
one. 

“I shall take as an example,” he said, “the problem of 
the world’s economic resources and the possibility of 
making better use of them in the future. Abundant sup- 
plies of raw materials appear to give a peculiar advantage 
to the countries possessing them. It is easy to exaggerate 
the decisive character of such an advantage, for there are 
countries which, having little or no natural abundance, 
have yet made themselves prosperous and powerful by 
industry and trade. 

“Yet the fact remains that some countries, either in 
their native soil or in their colonial territories, do possess 
what appear to be preponderant advantages, and that 
others, less favored, view the situation with anxiety. 
Especially as regards colonial raw materials, it is not 


unnatural that such a state of affairs should ap rise to 
fear lest exclusive monopolies be set up at the expense 
of those countries not possessing colonial empires. 

“It is clear that in the view of many this is a real 
problem and we should be foolish to ignore it. Perhaps 
it is exaggerated; perhaps, also, it is exploited for other 
purposes. None the less, as the question is causing dis 
content and anxiety, the wise course is to investigate it, 
to see what the proposals are for dealing with it, to see 
what is the real scope of the trouble, and, if the trouble 
is substantial, to try to remove it. 

“The view of the British government is that the problem 
is economic rather than political or territorial. It is fear 
of monopoly—of the withholding of essential colonial raw 
materials—that is causing alarm. It is the desire for a 
guarantee that the distribution of raw materials will 
not be unfairly impeded that is stimulating the demand 
for further inquiry. So far as the British government 
is concerned, I feel sure we should be ready to take our 
share in the investigation of these matters. “ 

“My impression is that there is no question in the 
present circumstances of any colony withholding its raw 
materials from any prospective purchaser. On the con- 
trary, the trouble is that they cannot be sold at remuner- 
ative prices. 

“This side question was investigated with concrete 
results by a commission of the Monetary and Economic 
Conference which met in London in 1933. Its work was 
directed primarily toward raising wholesale prices to a 
reasonable level through the coordination of production 
and marketing. But one of the stipulations of such action 
was that it should be fair to all parties, both producers 
and consumers; that it should not aim at discrimination 
against a particular country and that it should, as far as 
possible, be worked with the willing cooperation of the 
consuming interests in the importing countries. 

“This precedent may indicate a sujtable line of approach 
to the inquiry which should be limited in this case to raw 
materials from colonial areas, including protectorates and 
mandated territories. I suggest that emphasis in the 
terms of reference should fall upon the free distribution 
of such raw materials among industrial countries which 
require them so that all fear of exclusion and monopoly 
may be removed once for all.” 


Eminent Domain and Slum Clearance 


The federal government has appealed to the Supreme 
Court to override a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Sixth Circuit denying the Public Works 
Administration the right to condemn land for housing 
and slum clearance projects. 

The Circuit Court declared that “the taking of any 
citizen’s property for the purpose of improving it of 
selling it or leasing it to another, or for the purpose of 
reducing unemployment is not, in our opinion, within the 
scope of the powers delegated to the government.” The 
court pointed out that there is no provision in the Consti- 


tution expressly authorizing the federal government to} 


exercise the power of eminent domain, but that the courts 
have upheld the use of the power where property was 
taken for a public use. Thus in the last analysis the 
question is whether the Supreme Court will decide that 
taking property so that the government can eliminate 
slums is a public use justifying the exercise of eminem 
domain. 

The Solicitor General of the United States in his ple 
to the Supreme Court points that in Clause 1, Section 
8, Article I of the Constitution, Congress is given the 
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wer to collect money and spend it for the general wel- 
‘are of the nation. Congress has declared that its appro- 

iation for low-cost housing and slum clearance is for 
the promotion of the general welfare and the Solicitor 
General insists that the government has the right, if 
necessary, to exercise the power of eminent domain in 
carrying out that a. 

He points out that “if voluntary purchase is the only 
method of acquisition open to the United States, one land 
owner may block an entire project by preventing the 
assembling of a site. In such circumstances a denial 
of the right of eminent domain destroys the bargaining 
strength of the government and leaves it the choice either 
of paying whatever price the land owner may fix, no 
matter how exorbitant, or of abandoning the project.” 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution provides that 
when property is taken for public use the owner must 
receive “just compensation.” Advocates of public housing 
hold that if owners of slum property cannot obtain enough 
income to warrant investment in better housing, improve- 
ments by the government in the interest of sanitation, 
health, and moral conditions are conducive to public wel- 
fare. They also contend that when owners of slum prop- 
erty are not using it for these purposes, the government’s 
use of it for welfare purposes becomes a public use. This 
is one of the important issues on which it is expected the 
Supreme Court will rule during the session which began 


October 7. 
Work Relief for Women 


The announcement that $20,218,000 had been allotted 
by the Works Progress Administration for carrying out 
613 projects in 41 states that will give work to women 
is seemingly in response to recommendations which have 
been pressed by leading women for some time. The 
projects will consist of library work, Braille transcription 
(for the blind), art, music, records and clerical work, 
research and special surveys, emergency homemaking, 
landscape beautification, and community service. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, 
said that he would buy 150,000,000 yards of cotton cloth 
for sewing-room projects designed to produce 18,000,000 
cotton dresses. The finished garments will be distributed 
through relief agencies and the cost of materials will be 
charged against state allotments of relief funds. 

On September 16 the National Association of House 
Dress Manufacturers sent a letter of protest to the Works 
Progress Administration objecting to the dress sewing 
projects on the ground that the distribution of the dresses 
would be “vicious competition” with private industry. 
The Association maintains that it should produce the 
dresses for the relief agencies. The manufacturers insist 
that the dress industry “is able on the shortest notice to 
produce all of the requirements of all the relief agencies. 
It would be pure economic waste to build factories and 
set up new equipment as long as idle space and machinery 
exists in private industry (unless the ultimate goal of the 
WPA is to remove private enterprise entirely).” 

_If the industry can use unemployed women in connec- 
tion with idle equipment and produce dresses at less cost 
than the Works Progress Administration it would be a 
happy combination of circumstances. However, if the 
industry is concerned primarily about making profits by 
supplying people on relief, the Association’s argument 
loses force, unless the nation is willing to deny unem- 
ployed women the opportunity for self-help and maintain 
them by relief funds. Those who are employed in an 
industry which is not working to full capacity must also 
be considered. A real solution of the problem for all 
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parties concerned can hardly be expected until business 
in general improves so that all unemployed women can 
have work and employes of the dress industry are fully 


occupied. 
Cost of Depression in Health 


Further evidence of the effect of depression on illness 
is presented (New York Times, September 15, 1935) by 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of Public Health Service. It counteracts the 
views expressed in some quarters that “the depression 
was good for our health.” 

Calling attention to some of the results presented in 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 50, No. 18, May 3, 1935 
(summarized in INFoRMATION SeERviIcE June 1, 1935), 
she points out that the decline in “the death rate does not 
indicate the extent or nature of the 99 per cent of illnesses 
that are not fatal, nor the physical impairments such as 
malnutrition. It is not affected immediately by unfavor- 
able living conditions unless starvation and pestilence are 
actually present. It does not properly measure decreased 
resistance to disease. 

“Furthermore, an actual increase in mortality among 
the unemployed and their families could have taken place 
but have been entirely masked by the downward trend 
among the more prosperous elements of the population.” 

Miss Roche points out that “recent studies indicate a 
high rate of acute and chronic diseases and serious physi- 
cal impairments among families on relief rolls.” This is 
substantiated by data collected recently by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration as well as by the Public 
Health Service. The FERA survey “indicated that the 
portion of persons on relief who had serious physical 
defects or chronic diseases was three times that in the 
same occupational class not on relief.” Of those reporting 
no physical impairments or chronic diseases only 12 per 
cent were on relief. But of those who had some impair- 
ment or chronic disease 30 per cent were on relief. Among 
the non-relief population the proportion of those having 
some impairment or chronic disease is highest among un- 
skilled laborers and lowest among the professional, pro- 
prietary and clerical classes, but among those on relief 
there is little variation in the rate of impairment or chronic 
diseases between occupational classes. 


Miss Roche insists that “facts such as these reveal not 
only conditions of human suffering and wretchedness but 
economic waste, and challenge us to a swift-moving pro- 
gram of conservation of one of our most valued national 
resources—the health and vitality of our people.” 


Realism in Social Security 


In an address before the American Bar Association at 
Los Angeles, California, on July 15, 1935, Roderic Olzen- 
dam, research director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, appealed for cooperation in efforts to establish 
social security laws on a sound foundation. He believes 
that old age pensions will not cause workers to be less 
thrifty and that unemployment insurance will not make 
malingerers. Experience under European social insurance 
schemes supports his opinion. In Great Britain, particu- 
larly, such insurance has played a large part in economic 
recovery and in retaining the confidence of the working 
population in British institutions. 


Six states (California, New Hampshire, New York, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin) now have unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and 35 states have provided old 
age pensions. In working out further developments Mr. 
Olzendam believes there should be closer collaboration 
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between states and between the state and federal govern- 
ments. Benefits should not be promised for longer periods 
than experience and the amount of contributions permit. 

He recommends an Unemployment Advisory Commis- 
sion, consisting of a lawyer, an actuary, an employer and 
an employe, to collect data and inform state legislators 
regarding the best procedure, to bring about uniformity 
in laws and to encourage cooperation among employers 
and employes during the development period. The costs 
of social insurance will ultimately rest on the public, who, 
therefore, have every incentive to encourage sound plans 
and to induce greater cooperation between employers and 
employes. 


A Congregational Peace Plebiscite 


The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., is sponsoring a peace plebiscite to be taken in Con- 
gregational-Christian churches from November 3 to 11. 
Participants in the plebiscite are asked to check one of 
the following questions : 

“I believe as a Christian I should bear arms in or 
otherwise support— 

“1. Any war which the United States government may 
declare. 

“2. Any war declared by the United States government 
against an internationally recognized aggressor. 

“3. Only a war declared by the United States govern- 
ment after making utmost use of every agency for peace. 

“4, Only a war in which United States territory has 
been invaded. 

“5. No war which the United States government may 
declare.” 

They are also asked to indicate whether or not they 
will advocate for the United States membership in the 
League, “consultation with other nations in support of 
the Kellogg Pact .. .,” “national isolation through strict 
neutrality legislation,” “more equal distribution of world 
resources and markets,” “a larger army, navy and air 
force,” “abolition of compulsory military training,” “gov- 
ernment control of the munitions industry.” They are also 
asked to indicate the age group to which they belong, sex, 
church membership, and occupation. The September 15 
issue of Social Action, published by the Council, is devoted 
to a discussion of the plebiscite. 


Williamstown Institute of Human Relations 


Nearly 700 persons attended the Institute of Human 
Relations at Williams College, August 25-30. Of these, 
55 per cent were Protestant, 20 per cent Catholic, and 25 
per cent Jewish. The problem under discussion was, “How 
can Catholics, Jews and Protestants, who maintain some 
fundamentally different beliefs and practices, live together 
harmoniously and cooperatively?” The topics discussed 
in the lectures were the sociological aspects of the problem 
of race, the need for the historical approach to group 
conflicts, economic insecurity and group conflict, psycho- 
logical aspects, and inter-group relations in Mexico, Can- 
ada, and Germany. Round tables, which met daily, con- 
sidered the services to improve group relations which 
might be made by the community as a whole, religious 
education, the schools, the press, and women’s organiza- 
tions. Human Relations in Our Times, a book based on 
the Institute, may be ordered from the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $1.00. The mimeographed steno- 
graphic report including the evening speeches and the 


morning forum sessions in full may also be secured, if 
ordered at once, for $3.50. 


“Headline Books” 


The Foreign Policy Association is beginning a new 
venture in the field of popular education in international 
relations. They will issue a series of Headline Books in 
which the essential facts about different aspects of inter- 
national affairs will be stated very simply with many 
illustrations which can be understood at a glance. The 
first of the series War Tomorrow: Will We Keep Out? 
by Ryllis Alexander Goslin discusses the possibility of 
our keeping out of “the next war” on the basis of our 
experience in the World War. Even students of the 
problem who are thoroughly familiar with the basic facts 
presented here will be interested in the graphic charts. 

Headline Books may be secured from the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or 
through book stores. Price 35 cents. 


In the Current Periodicals 
Round Table. September, 1935. 


“Japan in China: the New Far Eastern Problem.”—Japan is 
following her traditional policy in China of having “governmental 
authorities strong enough to grant practical concessions, but not 
strong enough to refuse them.” <A “lasting mitigation of the China 
problem” can be found only if a complete understanding can be 
reached with Japan in regard to “the economic difficulties that 
increasingly disturb” Anglo-Japanese relations. “Such an under- 
standing can only be complete if it assures to Japan security of 
access to the raw materials that she needs, if it controls the impact 
of our mutual trading interests in the world’s export markets, and 
if it contrives a carefully defined adjustment of our respective 
investment and trading policies in China.” The wise policy is to 
convince Japan that “it is her best policy in the long view to 
accept the West as a partner in the great trading structure in 
Shanghai and in the process of assisting the Chinese to develop 
their country.” 


“Europe, the League and Abyssinia.’—The League is “a shadow 
of what it was intended to be.’ The fundamental question before 
the world today is whether the nations “can make peacefully the 
adjustments in the political and economic organization of the 
world as a whole, that reason, justice or the necessities created 
by changes in human thought and economic enterprise require.” 
The League “cannot be made to perform the duties of a world 
state,” but it could be made “a focus for world opinion, an agency 
for widening national outlooks into a comprehension of world 
problems, an instrument of reason and conciliation, to which all 
nations can be expected to belong because membership involves 
no automatic obligation to do more than confer, but which may 
make possible effective cooperative action against aggression or in 
favor of revision.” In such a transformation lies “the one ho 
of saving mankind from plunging back into an abyss more a 
than that into which they were unwillingly thrust in 1914.” 


Congressional Digest. August-September, 1935. 

“Should America Adopt a System of Socialized Medicine?”— 
Practically the entire issue is devoted to a consideration of this 
question. Introductory articles discuss the medical and public 
health activities of the federal government, and health insurance 
systems in other countries. Brief statements by a number 
writers giving the main arguments for and against health insur- 
ance are reprinted. 


Womans Press. October, 1935. 


Coyle, Grace L. “Group Work and Social Change.”—‘“The 
times demand intelligent and courageous education on social’ issues. 
The group worker may contribute to such education at several 
points. (1) In the first place he can encourage and develop social 
interests within his own groups. . . . The educational process 
this line cannot stop short of experience in social action if it is to 
be effective. (2) He can help members of this agency as they 
mature to find their place in the organized life of the community 
in those social-action groups through which their collective interests 
are finding expression. (3) He can see that provision is made i 
the agency for the free discussion of the basic economic and soci 
conflicts which are so crucial to any adequate solution of the 
present crisis.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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